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Peter Penguin Talking 


Hurray for spring! What do you like best 
about it? I’ve been trying to decide between 
—« flowers, baseball and hats. Take baseball. Don’t 
S. you like to get out the old bat and take a good 
swing at a fast ball and maybe knock it over the fence or, more likely, 
just hit air the first time. 

Well, the big league boys have to warm up, too, after the winter. 
They get an early start by going South to practice. The Yankees are in 
Florida trying out some new pitchers, and I hear you will want to look 
out for Albert Piechota. Joe Gordon, who hit 25 home runs last year, 
says he is also practicing up on base stealing and hopes to beat the record 
on that this year. 

Do you know that baseball is just a hundred years old this spring? It 
was invented by Abner Doubleday, a West Point cadet who later became 
a Major General in the Civil War. He was home on leave at Coopers- 
town, New York, and one day got some of the boys together, laid out a 
diamond and made some rules. Now they have a national baseball 
museum at Cooperstown and a Hall of Fame for great players. 

Some spring days you feel too lazy for baseball, kind of dreamy and 
as if you were expecting something—you don’t quite know what—but 
you want to put your knapsack on your back and go look for it. If you 
have plenty of woods and fields around, you can have a swell time look- 
ing. Strange birds pass by on their way north, and others stay and make 
nests. Little animals come out of their winter burrows. Insects begin to 
buzz about. The young naturalist can find plenty to study. 

Then, under the trees and leaves and in damp places by the brook, 
you begin to find the first flowers—skunk cabbage, mayflowers, violets, 
Jack-in-the-pulpit and Dutchman’s breeches. It’s fun to see how many 
kinds you can find. There’s a new book by Margaret McKenny and 
Edith Johnson called A Book oF WiLp FLowers that has beautiful 
pictures of all the common kinds. Other flower and bird guides can be 
found at any good bookstore or sometimes at the ten-cent stores. 











Well, plants get flowers in the spring, animals new fur and people new 
clothes, especially hats. It isn’t just in America or countries where they 
celebrate Easter Sunday that people come out in new clothes one spring 
day. It’s all over; and, as I said to the editors, “Why should I be left out? 
It’s just paper-and-ink and ink-and-paper around here. I want a change. 
I want something new or I'll strike.” 

“Oh, gracious!” they said. ‘Don’t do that. Be reasonable. We'll 
buy you a pink silk uniform if you want, but you'd look silly. Besides 
how can you change your clothes? Feathers don’t come off.” 

“Very fine feathers, too, if I do say it,” I answered. ‘What I want 
is hats, lots of hats. Send for Wilfrid Bronson.” 

So he came and he said I was quite right, that any penguin needed 
more hats in spring, different kinds of hats depending on how he felt. 
For instance, one day I might want to be an explorer and then, of course, 
I'd need an explorer’s hat; and another day I might want to be an ad- 
miral and I'd need an admiral’s hat. We decided on five new hats that I 
needed for my careers, and here they are. 





One of my favorites is the sombrero. It’s such a good hat to do nothing 


in when the day is warm, and it brings no active ideas such as you get 
with a fireman’s hat or a general’s. This one comes from Mexico where 
Pedro lives. Pedro is a new friend of mine. The Friendship Press sent 
me eight pictures of children in eight other countries, real children be- 
cause they all have names. I have put them in a row across my wall and 
I am getting well acquainted with Ahgalik the Eskimo, Shu Chin the 
Chinese boy, and all of them. 
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A ROLLICKING, FROLICKING CIRCUS 





CIRCUS ON DEWBERRY LANE 


By RuTH Gipson PLOWHEAD 
Illustrated by Eleanor Duval 


Tue six young Brewsters lived in the rambling gray house 
at the top of Dewberry Lane. A great many things came 
rolling up that hill but among these were very few silver 
dollars. Yet these six young Brewsters, Peter, Mary, Jamie, 
Sissy, Buddy, and baby Pat, were so healthy and busy and 
jolly that such mere matters as shabby clothes, scuffed shoes 
and faded sweaters bothered them not at all. 

But now for several days the six young Brewsters had 
been going round with long faces and leaden hearts. Try 
as they would they could not help it. 

A circus was coming to Gaiety, the town four miles away. 
The jolliest kind of a rollicking, frolicking circus! There 
would be prancing white ponies with long wavy manes. 
There would be an educated coal-black pony who pawed 
with his hoofs to tell numbers. There would be shetland 
ponies, side-splitting clowns, elephants with green and scar- 
let trappings, and glittering chariots. There would be a 
jostling, laughing, shouting, clapping crowd of people. There 
would be peanuts and pink lemonade. 

This was the first circus which had ever come so near and, 
sorrowful thought, it began to look as though not one of the 
six young Brewsters could go. 
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Each of them knew all about the circus, even to Pat. Men 
in white overalls had come to the grassy hilltop with paste 
pots and posters. They had plastered with glaring pictures 
the sign boards across from the Brewster home. These told 
the story to the eager children who squatted for hours be- 
fore the boards, teetering on their toes. They wondered 
how it would be to have all these marvels move and breathe 
and spring to life, to hear that mammoth lion roar, to see 
the snarling tigers wrestle and the elephants standing on 
their hind legs. 

It was early September and everything seemed to be at 
sixes and sevens on the Brewster farm as far as money was 
concerned. There were large stacks of alfalfa hay which 
nobody bought. There were hundreds of sacks of mealy 
baking potatoes, to say nothing of all the red-and-gold apples 
which nobody seemed to need. Neither could Peter sell the 
bushels of tomatoes on which he had lavished so much care, 
nor Mary her turnips and cabbage, Jamie his carrots, nor 
even Buddie his bursting heads of lettuce. Life seemed un- 
kind to the Brewsters. 

One thing only was certain. The family would not miss 
the circus parade. Mother was almost as excited about this 
circus business as were the children. She planned a plan. 
She and the six would have an all-day picnic. Fun without 
end! Peter, Mary and Jamie were sturdy enough to walk 
all the way to Gaiety. Mother would lead old Whitey, the 
family horse, and the three younger children could ride. Al- 
most like a circus parade of their own. They would start 
early and walk down Dewberry Lane in the cool of the 
morning, with the lunch divided in pails and baskets among 
the group. Thank goodness there was always plenty of good 
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food at the top of Dewberry Lane. Pooh! What if they 
couldn’t see the circus? The parade was the thing. 

And Peter, well, Peter had heard that boys sometimes 
worked carrying water to the elephants, or doing odd jobs, 
and were admitted to the circus free. That was why they 
were starting to town so early. Mrs. Brewster had agreed 
that, if by any blessed miracle Peter could get into the circus, 
they would all wait in the park until the performance was 
over. Then he could tell them about it on the way home. 

Things looked much better and brighter when all these 
plans were complete on the evening before the circus. Every- 
thing was cooked ready for the lunch. Sissy and Buddy were 
in bed happily thinking of the plans for the morrow. Mother 
was putting Pat to bed. She was smiling over her plans and 
some little surprises she had in store. Her cheeks were as 
pink as the dress she was wearing and she was crooning to 
Patsy little lilting rhymes about: 


The elephants are coming to town 
The camels are coming to town 
The lions are coming to town 

And the queen in a spangledy gown. 


Pat’s long lashes were closing tight to the sunburned cheeks 
when seven-year-old Jamie came bouncing, yes, fairly bounc- 
ing, into the room, voice quivering and eyes flashing with 
excitement. 

“An elephant! An elephant! An elephant and a lion!” 
He tugged at his mother’s sleeve shouting, “Bring Patsy and 
come quick.” 

“Hush, child, have you gone crazy?” said Mrs. Brewster. 
“Hush! Patsy is almost asleep.” 
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Now Peter came plunging in—with Mary at his heels. 

“Wake Sissy and Buddy and bring them to the road. An 
elephant! An elephant!” he shouted, just as Jamie had 
shouted, and was gone. 

Buddy was up and into his small play suit in less than a 
jiffy. Mary grabbed Sissy’s dress and had it over her head, 
and the whole family followed Jamie down the garden path. 
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“AN ELEPHANT!” JAMIE SHOUTED 


Mother’s eyes became almost as large and round as Jamie’s 
at what she saw. Jamie hadn’t lost his senses. For there was 
not merely one elephant. There were two elephants, three 
elephants, four elephants! There were two long-legged 
frowning camels, and a fierce tiger restlessly pacing back 
and forth in a gilded cage. There were calico ponies, black 
ponies, bay ponies and white ponies, all in the road in front 
of the house. It was as though a giant wand had been waved 
and brought true the children’s one important wish. 

But it wasn’t a happy crowd. Men were running back 
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and forth and calling to each other in angry voices. Peter 
found out the trouble from Parko, the clown. A small 
portion of the circus had taken this short cut, intending 
to reach Gaiety by mid-afternoon. But they had been out 
of the frying pan into the fire all day. One bit of trouble 
followed another and now the three foremost wagons were 
stuck fast in the mud at the foot of the hill, and there seemed 
no way of getting them out. 

Mr. Brewster was already working with the circus people. 
He brought down extra shovels, crowbars and broad planks, 
and his strongest work horses. Everybody was telling every- 
body else what should be done and no plan seemed to work. 
It grew later and later, the wagons sank deeper and deeper, 
and the men became crosser and crosser. 

At length the manager of the circus came looking for 
Mrs. Brewster. 

“Madame,” he said, “it’s a great deal to ask, but do you 
suppose you could fix some coffee and a bit of food for my 
men? Something hot might hearten them up. They had 
only a sandwich apiece for lunch. We expected to get into 
Gaiety by mid-afternoon and have an early dinner, but 
there has been a continuous round of bad luck.” 

“T’ll do my best,” replied Mrs. Brewster. Feeding hungry 
people was a job to which she was well accustomed. 

With Mary’s help the table was spread in the back yard 
under the oak tree. All was lighted by a spotlight from the 
barn. On the table Mrs. Brewster stacked piles of plates and 
cups and plenty of food so that the men could help them- 
selves. There were eight flaky loaves of bread fresh from the 
oven, cinnamon rolls and cookies, to say nothing of the ham 
which had been boiled for the picnic. There was a great 
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mound of scrambled eggs, platters of Pete’s reddest tomatoes, 
canned fruit and pitchers of creamy milk. 

As Mrs. Brewster placed a bucket of steaming coffee on the 
table the men came filing up from the hill, tired but tri- 
umphant. Jamie was leading the way. 

“Mother, the elephants pushed them out! They did! We 
put them at the backs of the wagons and told them to push 
and they did. Spang! Out went the wagons and the ele- 
phants almost up to their knees in mud. My, we were glad!” 

The table full of food disappeared so rapidly that Mary 
drew her mother aside and whispered anxiously: ““What about 
our picnic, Mother?” 

“We'll have our picnic, never you fear. No hungry men 
can spoil that,” Mother promised. 

And now, with the wagons on firm ground and their hun- 
ger satisfied, the men grew jolly. Never in his life had Parko, 
the clown, been funnier. He turned double and triple hand- 
springs and somersaults on the lawn. He capered so hard and 
cracked so many jokes that the Brewsters almost split their 
sides with laughter. They had longed to see a circus but never 
in their wildest dreams had they thought that a circus might 
draw up to their very door. 

Now things calmed down a bit and Jamie, perhaps the 
most friendly of all the young Brewsters, was sitting comfort- 
ably in Parko’s lap. 

Parko gave the lad a tickling poke in the ribs. “Well, 
sonny, do you think you will know me when you see me in 
the circus tomorrow?” 

Jamie replied gravely: “I shall not see you in the circus, but 
I shall see you in the parade. We cannot go to the circus be- 
cause we have no money. Father’s hay and Pete’s tomatoes 
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NEVER HAD PARKO THE CLOWN BEEN FUNNIER 


and Mary’s turnips and my carrots do not sell. But we'll see 
the parade and have a picnic in the park, anyway. And if 
Pete can carry water to the elephants and get in, he will tell 
us all about it.” 

Jamie’s face was red with excitement when he had finished 
this speech. 

“Well, to my mind you see the best part of the show when 
you see the parade,” said Parko consolingly. “And I’ll wave 
especially at you.” 

The animals were still contentedly munching their hay 
and grain. The men, ready for rest, hated the thought of 
venturing into further mud-holes in the dark. They shouted 
with delight when Mr. Brewster suggested that they might 
spend the night on the farm. They could spread their 
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blankets in the almost empty hay loft or on the straw stacks. 

When the six young Brewsters took a last look from their 
bedroom windows that night, they felt that they must be 
going to bed ina dream. In the morning it still seemed like 
a dream, for early as Mother woke them, the circus had been 
up and away hours before. All that was left to tell them that 
the tale was true was a red-gold chariot snoozing in the sun. 

When the eight gathered round the breakfast table, 
Mother’s face was a crinkle of smiles and she almost seemed to 
be dancing on her toes as she passed around the usual dishes 
of mush. In the center of the table was a most unusual cen- 
terpiece—ten silver dollars which the circus manager had paid 
for the picnic supper. 

When the mush and eggs and apple sauce had been eaten, 
Mother said, ““Now—for the dessert.” 

Dessert for breakfast? 

With her best silver wedding tray in her hands Mother 
passed around the table saying, “Help yourself, please,” be- 
ginning with Father. Spread on the tray were scarlet some- 
things, and these scarlet somethings proved to be circus 
tickets. Eight of them, mind you, and reserved seats at 
that! One long united yell issued from six throats. 

Mother said, “‘Now, Peter, rush as fast as ever your legs can 
carry you and gather every ripe tomato and pack them in 
boxes. Mary, pull and scrub your turnips and cut off the 
tops; cut your cabbages, too. Jamie, dig your carrots and 
wash them while I help Buddy with the lettuce. The man- 
ager of the circus is buying all these things for his dining hall. 
He is sending a truck to get these as well as potatoes and 
apples. He has paid Father for the hay and grain the animals 
ate last night and is buying more.” 
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That was not all the news either. Quick as ever those vege- 
tables had been scrambled into shape, the children were told 
to jump into their Sunday best. Instead of walking, every 
last one of them, even Father, bundled into the scarlet-and- 
gold chariot on seats of hay and rode down that lovely green 
lane to Gaiety as guests of the circus. 

Seats were found near where the parade assembled, so that 
all could see it coming and going. They watched it twice. 





THE FAT LADY WAS VERY FRIENDLY 


No, not the whole family either for Pete, yes, indeed, it was 
Pete, with face painted red and white and green and wearing 
a giddy clown suit, rode a ragged white burro beside Parko’s 
bony white horse. He did the things Parko told him to do 
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and the crowd roared with laughter. Jamie, who had ridden 
ponies since he could remember, was also in the parade on a 
pretty Shetland pony. 

While they were waiting for the main show to begin, Parko 
showed them every attraction on the grounds. Round and 
round on the merry-go-round, and up and down on the loop- 
the-loop; you would hardly believe the number of times. 

In the sideshows friendliness brought friendliness, and the 
children thought the circus people the finest in the land. The 
fat lady patted Mary’s head with a monstrous hand and gave 
her a picture of herself. The bony giant lifted Buddy high 
in the air and gave him a package of gum. The snake 
charmer offered to let them hold one of her pets, and the wild 
man, after frightening Patsy out of his wits, gave him a 
penny! 

And under the Big Top all afternoon in supreme bliss the 
Brewsters crunched peanuts and popcorn and drank pink 
lemonade. Six pairs of eyes were glued to those glamorous 
three rings and everything was three times more beautiful 
than they had dreamed it would be when they teetered on 
their toes before the billboards. The lions’ roar was louder, the 
prancing ponies smarter, the trapeze performers more daring! 
No one in the whole grandstand laughed as hard at Parko, 
Funniest Clown in the World, as Jamie and his five brothers 


and sisters, who all day long had been living a dream come 
true. 
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THE YANKEE CAPTAIN IN 
PATAGONIA 


By CHar.Es J. FINGER 
Illustrated by Henry Pitz 
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Part Two 


Five pays before Christmas a messenger told Captain Brown 
that he was to go on board the Florida and make a report on 
the condition of the vessel, an order he received with de- 
light. It was good to breathe free air again. He found on 
board only his Negro cook, Tom, a Louisiana man who had 
been with him on many voyages. 

But, while glad to be back in his own quarters, Captain 
Brown had many bad hours. The ignorant convicts had cut 
away parts of the rigging, and had destroyed and cut up some 
of the sails. The seamen’s clothes and belongings had been 
stolen. He found the Stars and Stripes, his flag, thrust away 
behind a pile of rubbish, so he repaired and cleaned it, then 
hid it away under his mattress. The ship’s boats had been 
badly treated and were filthy. Captain Brown and his man 
Tom had plenty to do. 

Meanwhile he was nervous about his crew. On Christmas 
day he heard a report that Cambiaso had said that when the 
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time came, if Brown did not agree to do what was required, 
the sailors of the Florida and the Eliza Cornish would be shot 
at sunrise, after which the Florida would be manned by con- 
victs. Then Captain Brown would have to command them 
the best way he could, or not so commanding, lose his vessel 
and his life. 

Then, on the last day of the year Cambiaso’s boat came 
alongside, and the man who would be king stepped on board, 





HE FOUND THE STARS AND STRIPES 


very finely dressed, and saluted Captain Brown pleasantly 
enough. With him were armed men. After the first greet- 
ings were ended, he said, “Let us go down to the cabin where 
we can talk more pleasantly.” 


So they went down to the cabin, Cambiaso’s guards at- 
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tending, where Cambiaso took a seat at the table on which he 
placed two loaded pistols. It was clear that he expected 
Captain Brown as an inferior to stand before him, but that 
was something the sturdy seaman would not do. Instead, 
Brown threw a leg across the corner of the table and half 
sat, a position not very complimentary to the man who 
would be king. Seeing that, and making the best of a bad 
matter (for Cambiaso realized that he needed Brown and 
needed him badly), he said to one of his men, “Give Captain 
Brown a seat.” 

That eased matters somewhat. 

“What’s the news now?” asked Brown, very sure of 
himself. 

_ “Tt is usual to address kings as ‘Your Majesty,’” said 
Cambiaso. 

“Oh! Thank you for telling me,” said Brown. “You 
see, we don’t have kings in my country, so I don’t know the 
custom.” 

Cambiaso picked up one of his pistols and seemed to be 
playing with it. 

“T have an order to give,” he said. 

“To me?” asked Brown. 

“Certainly,” answered Cambiaso. 

“Then please put the pistol away,” said Brown, without 
any sign of fear. ‘When I take orders I like to give full 
attention, and pistols take my mind off what I should do.” 

Cambiaso laid the pistol down. 

“That makes my mind easier,” said Brown. “I’m attend- 
ing. Go ahead.” 

“I have decided to abandon this place,” said Cambiaso. 

“Good,” said Brown. 
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““And I am making you admiral.” 

“**Captain’ is good enough for me,” said Brown. 

“You will use your utmost skill in navigation,” said Cam- 
biaso, disregarding the seaman’s remark. 

“T couldn’t do anything else.” 

“You will obey my orders?” Cambiaso asked. 

“If you don’t interfere with those I give in handling my 
men,” retorted Brown who felt his position getting stronger. 

“You will be closely watched, mind you, and any trickery 
will go hard with you,” said Cambiaso. 

“To what port are we sailing?” asked Brown. He added, 
“A man must know that.” 

“You shall be told at the proper time,” said Cambiaso. 
“For the present, Captain, you will see that all is in order 
for sailing.” 

“Certainly, but I must have my men and the men of the 
Eliza Cornish, too,” said Brown. 

“T shall send my men,” said Cambiaso. “I can trust them.” 

“That won’t do,” answered Brown. “Landsmen can never 
do seamen’s work, any more than seamen can do landsmen’s 
work. I stand flat footed on that.” 

Cambiaso thought for a moment, then he said, “You shall 
have your sailors, but I shall also send men to watch them. 
And, remember, both ships are in range of the fort guns. At 
the least sign of anything wrong, you and the ships would 
be blown sky high.” 

“That would make your getting away a tough job,” said 
Brown. “See here, Senor Cambiaso. Let’s come to an under- 
standing. You want to get away from here. So dol. So 
our aims are the same so far. We can’t get away without 
things being ship-shape on board, and they can’t be made 
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ship-shape without men who know their work. Your men 
can be here watching, as you say. Leave me alone and I'll 
leave you alone, and I promise that we'll sail wherever you 
want to sail, the time, the wind and tide serving. After that, 
it’s a horse of another color.” 

“Am I to understand you do not trust my word?” asked 
Cambiaso. “We ought to be friends.” 

“We might be if we had the same aims and thought the 
same way, but we haven’t and we don’t,” answered Brown. 
“Besides, old sores are not easily cured, and I’m none too 
happy with what I’ve had to put up with.” 

“Well, you will be watched, Captain,” said Cambiaso as 
he left the cabin. 

“The same to you, Senor,” said Brown. 

For the next few days Captain Brown was almost happy. 
He went about his own vessel, and about the Eliza Cornish 
too, very glad to have his men at work getting things trim, 
though they would never be what they should be. His 
former cell mate, of the Eliza Cornish, George Sales, he ap- 
pointed captain of the English brig, and the man proved to 
be a thoroughly trustworthy fellow. Hour after hour boats 
came from shore bringing meat and vegetables for the voy- 
age, and Brown saw to it that his men lived like fighting 
cocks, having the best of everything. 

But Brown of the Florida and Sales of the Eliza Cornish 
were hard put to it to find room for what was sent in addi- 
tion to provisions. More than two hundred convicts and 
colonists were put aboard the Eliza Cornish, and two hun- 
dred and sixty went to the Florida. A hundred goats had to 
be taken care of, also two dozen hogs, to say nothing of dogs, 
for almost everyone on shore had his pet hound. Then there 
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THEY WERE IN A LAND OF GREAT BEAUTY 


were Cambiaso’s soldiers, and convicts who had been made 
soldiers, and other convicts who had been made servants. 
There was treasure, too, in gold and silver packed in strong 
boxes. That went in the stateroom which Cambiaso had 
taken for himself. Everything portable was brought from 
shore and stowed away on one or other of the vessels, and 
that which could not be taken was thrown overboard. 
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So came the second day of January, the year being 1852, 
when, all being ready, Captain Brown was summoned into 
the presence of Cambiaso. 

“J have written your secret orders,” said Cambiaso, as he 
handed Brown a sealed envelope. “You will open it and 
read it when we are under sail.” 

“Nonsense,” said Brown, very sure of himself now. “I’ve 
got to know before I give an order to up anchor. I don’t 
like mystery.” 

With that Brown slit the envelope open and read aloud. 
The Eliza Cornish was to follow the Florida, and the Florida 
would make for Cape Pillar at the west entrance of the 
Straits, then head for the island called Marica and anchor on 
the east side of it. 

“And then?” asked Brown, looking at Cambiaso. 

“Then you shall have other orders.” 

“There'll be a pretty kettle of fish if we meet the Virago 
or any Chilian war vessel that may be sent out,” said Brown. 
“And if we do, I give you notice I’m not going to risk my 
craft.” Cambiaso frowned, then his face cleared and he 
hummed a tune. “Let us get underway,” he said presently. 

For two days they made fair progress westward through 
the maze of islands. Then headed north, they were in a land 
of great beauty, with mountains that ran sheer down into the 
sea, with now and then a beryl blue glacier—a place of birds 
and deer, of penguins, and sea gulls, with now and then a 
booming sea lion. Although it was summer, the wind blew 
chill, and there were occasional snow flurries. 

One evening they anchored in Wood’s Bay, a desolate look- 
ing place, and the next morning when Brown awoke he 
found himself locked in his cabin with an armed guard out- 
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side the door. His shouts, his protests, his orders were taken 
no notice of, nor did any one inform him what was being 
done, though by the sounds he knew something unusual was 
afoot. He heard boats being lowered, and he heard the noise 
of guns being hauled across the deck, but all that day and the 
night following he was kept a close prisoner. He found, 
later, that his men also had been locked in. Being at last 
released and on deck, after twenty-four hours, he was met 
by Cambiaso and a few of his convict officers. The rascal 
addressed the seaman with a smile. 

“I was sorry that I had to keep you down below, Captain, 
but there was work that had to be done, and you would 
probably have objected,” Cambiaso said. 

“What now?” growled the captain, suspicious of new 
mischief. 

‘““We had too many mouths to feed, and there is a long 
voyage ahead for us,” answered the dictator. 

“Well?” said the captain. 

“We are going to leave the Eliza Cornish here,” 

“Leave them to starve?” cried Brown. “Two hundred 
people!” 

“There is fish in plenty. There are birds. They have guns 
and powder. They will do very well, no doubt,” answered 
Cambiaso. 

““Cambiaso, you are a worse rascal than I thought,” said the 
captain bluntly. 

Cambiaso took no notice of the remark, but smiled. 

“You see, Captain, how I have arranged matters while you 
were below. The cannon are loaded and pointed at the 
Eliza Cornish. If those on board try to follow us we shall 
fire and sink them; and think what that would mean to the 
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two hundred poor fellows in the hold! You would never 
allow that. So you will be good enough to tell the captain of 
that ship that it will be safer for him to stay where he is.” 





, 


CAPTAIN BROWN SHOUTED THROUGH HIS TRUMPET 


While he spoke, Cambiaso took out a pistol and toyed with 
it. Brown understood the threat. 

“Your duty is with your own ship,” said Cambiaso, speak- 
ing softly. The captain had to do some quick thinking, but 
he decided that, for a few days at least, the people on the 
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Eliza Cornish would manage; and, when the Florida was out 
of sight, the captain he had appointed would manage matters 
according to circumstances. So he said, “Well, Senor, give 
your orders.” 

“We sail to the Atlantic then,” said Cambiaso, smiling the 
smile which always annoyed Brown. “We must take care 
because we have treasure on board, also the pick of my men.” 

A few minutes later the Florida was under sail and bear- 
ing round to hail the Eliza Cornish. Standing in the ratlins 
Captain Brown shouted through his speaking trumpet, tell- 
ing his former prison companion how matters stood, and ad- 
vising him to take no chances. It cheered Brown to hear his 
friend’s voice coming down the wind and saying, ““A good 
sailor’s at home anywhere. We’ll make out.” 


(This is Part Two of a three-part story. 
To be concluded next month.) 


SPRING 


It would be a fine thing 

To be flying, to be flying under a cool moon, 

As a point of an arrow of wings loosed to the north, 
To be a great gray Canada goose flying under the moon 
Honking high among the winds. 


It would be a fine thing 
To be a sailor, measuring a ship with his eye, 
Carrying his suit-case down to a fo’castle locker, 
Hearing the water slap slap slapping at the sides of a vessel, 
Shaping a yarn in his mind. 
—ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
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MOSCOW GYPSY SONG 


The farmer sings 
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“High, low, my old mare, Now we're off _ for 
“Low, high, pass her by, Tho’ she look with 
“High, low, just a throw, Tell me what I 


“Click, clack, rid - ing back, What's that yon - der 
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Mos - cow fair, There we'll watch the gyp-sy tra-ders 
lur - ing eye, Sil - ver in her hand brings for-tune, 
wish to know, Who has sto-len my black heif-er, 
still and black? Sure e-noughthe heif-er’s wait-ing 


The gypsies answer 























Call their wares with know- ing air.” “Tell-ing for-tunes, 
Hear the gyp-sy’s  sing-song cry,” “Know your for-tune, 
Tell me thenwhere did she go?” “E’er the night-fall 
Down be- side the pas - turestack.” “Ho you farm - er 














sell- ing hors - es, Gyp - sies trade is fair.” 
come sir, try sir, Cards can mnev-er lie.” 
you will sure - ly Hear her call-ing low.” 


we told true, then Shuf - fled well our pack!” 


Text used by permission of C. C. Birchard & Co. owners of the copyright. 
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BROTHER LION 


By ANTONIORROBLES 
Translated by Edward Huberman 
Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg 


On TuEspay, Janey and Button said to their godfather, 
“Please paint us a lion. Will you?” 

Godfather got his pencil and paper, and while he drew, he 
supplied a little explanation. 

Let’s see. . . . These are his eyes. Lions’ eyes are yellow 
and a little slanty. This is a splendid mane for his big head. 
And here, on his forefeet and hindlegs are his hoofs, with 
curved claws for hunting zebras and wild boars. Now look 
here. This is his tail with a tassel, black as burnt toast, on the 
end of it. When the tail moves gently, flies play with it. Yes, 
even though you never knew it, flies do play with lions. 

This lion’s name was Caldron, because he was as gilded as a 
shiny copper caldron. Like all lions, he was fierce when he 
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had.a powerful appetite; but he loved his children, he loved 
to be out in the country, and he wouldn’t hurt anybody unless 
he was provoked or very hungry. 

I am going to tell you what happened to him once. It’s a 
curious story.” 


A little girl named Mercedes was just a bit sick. The doctor 
came to see her every few days in his yellow auto, driven by a 
Negro chauffeur. 

One day the physician said to the little girl’s parents: “If 
your child could become very amused with something, she’d 
get well and her cheeks would be as rosy as an apple without 
wormholes; but if she doesn’t have fun she’ll wrinkle up like 
a washboard.” 

Mercedes had a brother whose name was Lazar. Every day 
when he came home from school on his bicycle he brought his 
sister round, river pebbles or beautiful meadow flowers. 

One afternoon he had this conversation with her. 

“Would you like some colored crayons?” 

“TI don’t know how to draw.” 

“Would you like some dolls?” 

“T already have some.” 

“Would you like some little white mice?” 

“The cat would eat them.” 

“Would you like some wild animals?” 

“Oh, yes! That would be grand!” 

Well, the day after the conversation, Lazar got on his 
bicycle and went out looking for some wild animals that he 
might bring home to amuse his little sister. It was Sunday, 
and he had all day to look. 

But he didn’t need all day, because he’d been out only an 
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hour and a half when he saw a very handsome lion. He was a 
majestic and powerful-looking animal, and he walked slowly 
and solemnly out of a forest onto the road where Lazar was 
bicycling. The summer sun beat hotly down on both of 
them. 

Lazar took off his hat, came nearer to the lion, and said in a 
very respectful tone, “Please, Mr. Lion, would you come to 
my house to amuse my sick sister? I don’t mind if you bring 
along Mrs. Lion and the children.” 

The lion (you’ve guessed it—it was Caldron himself) 
answered, “I’ll go on one condition: I'll eat your sister up as 
soon as she gets better.” 

The boy was a little scared when he heard that, and he said: 
“My goodness, Mr. Lion! Don’t you see that that’s very 
cruel?” 

Then the wild beast answered: “Yes, perhaps, but I have 
to give my children something to eat, and if you don’t agree 
that I may eat your sister Mercedes, then I’ll eat you instead, 
and I’ll do it right now!” 

Lazar hardly knew what to answer. But he realized that 
if he allowed himself to be devoured, it would make his sister 
sadder, and that wouldn’t do. He thought as fast as he could, 
and hoped that everything would turn out for the best in 
spite of the bargain he had made with the lion. 
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“All right,” he said. ‘Come along with me, and when the 
little girl gets better you may eat her. But remember that 
she won’t get better unless you amuse her very, very much.” 

Caldron let out a few roars so that his wife and three chil- 
dren would know what was happening. Soon twenty paws 
were pat-patting on the highway and five lions were follow- 
ing the bicycle like little dogs. 

How happy they made little Mercedes! When she saw 
from her window that they were coming she stood up in bed 
and began to clap her hands. And she clapped them so loud 
that the pigeons on the roof were frightened and began to fly 
away. 

Caldron had told his family beforehand that it was neces- 
sary to amuse the little girl, and they did a thousand things 
to obey his orders. What’s more, they succeeded. The 
lioness played hopscotch with her husband, and the cubs tried 
to ride Lazar’s bicycle. When they fell they made a lot of 
noise, but they didn’t hurt themselves, and they laughed so 
hard it was a pleasure to watch them. 

The five wild animals even acted out some plays that they 
made up. Then they put ona circus. Caldron was the ring- 
master, his wife played the part of a trick horse and the little 
lions made believe they were clowns and monkeys. 


Some days the lioness acted as nursemaid for Mercedes. 
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She would take the little girl from her bed at rest hour, and 
put her to sleep on a cot in the sun. It was all very real, 
because the lioness hummed lullabies and everything. .. . 
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CALDRON LEARNED TO RIDE LAZAR’S BICYCLE 


And thus it happened that one day the doctor with the 
yellow auto and the Negro chauffeur came and said, “This is 
fine. She’s getting better every minute.” 

When Lazar heard that, he was really scared because he 
remembered the agreement he had made with the lion, about 
eating the little girl as soon as she was well. 

But then he thought: “Maybe the lion and the lioness will 
both want to eat her at the same time, and maybe they’ll 
quarrel and kill each other and let my little sister alone.” 

It made Lazar sad to think that Caldron and his wife 
might kill one another. The boy had taken a great liking to 
the animals when he saw how happy they made his sister. 
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But as much as he liked the animals, he liked Mercedes more. 
Anyway, these were the things that worried Lazar as he con- 
sidered that something terrible might happen. 

Meanwhile the animals kept the little girl amused, and all 
five even learned to ride a bike without falling off. 

Then one day the doctor came and announced, in front of 
everybody, ‘“‘Mercedes is all better; she is now a healthy girl.” 

When the little girl heard that, she began to turn happy 
somersaults in bed. Her parents, who didn’t know about the 
promise Lazar had made to the lion, turned on the radio and 
danced. But the little boy, thinking that his sister’s finish 
had really come, ran to his own room and threw himself on 
his bed, where nobody could see him weeping. 

All this time the lions had remained silent, as if they didn’t 
know what to do. Then Caldron went to Lazar’s room and 
tapped the boy gently on the shoulder. 

Here is what he said: “Even though our agreement says 
that we should eat her up, please pardon us if we don’t. We 
like Mercedes. Not only am I not going to eat her myself, 
but I would defend her if any of my family tried to eat her.” 

With tears of joy in his eyes, Lazar hugged the lion and 
made him a present of his bicycle. And when the lion family 
returned to the forest, every one was sad, and said good-by 
very sorrowfully. But now the three little lions come to 
Mercedes’ house every Thursday for dinner, and on Sundays 
Lazar and his sister go to spend the day in the den of Mr. 
and Mrs. Caldron. 

And they play games, and have fun... and are so 
happy! 
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By KaTHRYN WorTH 


Down the long line 
They come to dine; 
The Bee, the Bird, 


The Porcupine. 


All in a row 

They gaily go: 
The Squirrel, Bear, 
The Buffalo. 


Pair by pair, 

On trays of air 
They sweetly place 
- Their chosen fare. 
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The Squirrel’s dish 
Is not of fish, 

For nuts are what 

He seems to wish. 


“Honey,” says the Bee, 
“My food shall be.” 
Says Bear: ““Likewise 





That goes for me.” 


With puff and blow 
The buffalo 
Proceeds to take 
His grass and go. 


Porcupine grabs 
His leaves in slabs 


And hurries off 
Like seven crabs. 


Then, small and firm, 
Without a squirm, 


The Bird comes by 


And chooses worm. 
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THE MAGIC HORSE OF 
SAMARKAND 


By RutTH Epperson KENNELL 
Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


In THe land of the Uzbeks, which borders on Persia, there 
dwelt in our own time a peasant who had one son, by name 
Abdullah. 

Now it was the custom in that country for a great festival 
to be held in the city of Samarkand at the cotton harvest. 
Peasants competed for the prizes offered for the finest crops. 
But Ahmed, the father of Abdullah, would not attend the 
Cotton Festival. He was a devout Mohammedan and did 
not like the new ways. 

““How I wish that my father might be persuaded to com- 
pete for the prizes,” thought Abdullah as the heat of the 
summer melted into the golden days of autumn and he 
helped Ahmed harvest the last of the cotton. “I believe our 
crop will exceed all others this season!” 

His nimble brown fingers stripped the stalks of their fluffy 
bolls with such speed that he kept several paces in advance of 
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Ahmed, who worked on the adjoining row. Ahmed’s coarse 
wrapper of brown homespun flapped about his legs and his 
orange-hued turban glowed like a poppy in the snow-white 
field. Far behind toiled Gulnare, mother of Abdullah, ham- 
pered by her draperies and by the heavy veil which she dared 
not put aside lest a passerby see her face. 

As he worked, Abdullah gave himself up to dreams of the 
harvest festival in Samarkand. He had once visited the 
capital city with his father and he could not forget its glories. 
Before his mind’s eye rose the magnificent mosques with 
their slender minarets and turquoise domes. The tombs of 
Tamerlane, mighty ruler of Asia in days long gone, stood 
like a series of ruined palaces one above the other. 

Abdullah remembered the bazaar, which he liked far better 
than the tombs of the dead sultan. Merchants squatted 
cross-legged on richly carpeted platforms and offered fine 
raiment in vivid colors, and cloth of gold, and soft lamb’s 
wool, and shining copper ware. Food fit for a prince might 
also be bought there—clusters of large green grapes and lus- 
cious melons, and savory chunks of mutton browned over a 
charcoal flame. Abdullah had sat with his father on an open 
carpeted platform in the Chai-Kannah and sipped green tea 
and watched the life of the cobbled street. 

Best of all, in the cap market Abdullah’s father had bought 
him a skullcap of green velvet, embroidered with threads of 
silver and gold. It had gleamed like a crown above his brown, 
oval face. 

Now, as he recalled all these wonders, Abdullah sighed and 
picked the cotton ever faster and faster. It was indeed a 
pity his father would not go to the Cotton Festival in 
Samarkand. 
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When dusk fell, father and son came home to their mud- 
brick hut, weary and chilled from the sharp autumn air. 

















ABDULLAH PICKED THE COTTON FASTER 


And Gulnare and her little damsels entered from the women’s 
apartment across the inner court to sit with them on folded 
quilts about the family oven. It was formed by a cloth- 
covered table set over an earthen fire under the floor. 
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“How good it feels!” exclaimed Abdullah. He thrust his 
slippered feet beneath the long folds of the tablecloth where 
the heat rose gently through an opening in the floor. 

Ahmed sipped his hot tea and likewise appeared satisfied. 

“Allah be praised, the harvest is in,” he said, “and I see that 
the crop is abundant.” 

Ahmed paused to dip his flat wheaten cake into the honey 
bowl before he continued solemnly, “My son, you have 
worked diligently beside me throughout the season. I re- 
member how in the early spring you helped me to clean the 
canals and repair the dykes, and how in the strong winds of 
March you set your hand to the plough. Together we planted 
the seed; we opened the dykes and flooded our fields with the 
priceless waters of the Zarafshan. Then when our plants 
were high enough to be thinned and cleared of weeds, you 
chopped with a willing spirit. By the mercy of Allah (whose 
name be exalted), our plants blossomed under the hot sun 
until our field was like a beautiful garden. The green bolls 
formed and began to burst with their white gold, and the 
time of harvest was at hand—and I have marveled at the 
swiftness with which you gathered it in.” 

Abdullah sat with downcast eyes, conscious of the loving 
gaze of his mother and wonderment of his little sisters. Then 
Ahmed set down the tea bowl and concluded, ‘“‘My dear son, 
I would reward your virtue and industry. Ask a favor of 
me, and if it is within my power, it shall be granted.” 

Abdullah raised his sparkling, dark eyes and said, “Oh, 
father, I have but one favor to ask you—to enter our crop in 
the Cotton Festival, for it must surely win a prize!” 

Ahmed sat for some moments in troubled thought. At 
last he said with a sigh, “I cannot deny your wish, although 
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I would prefer to have no dealings with those who have for- 
saken the ways of Allah. Tomorrow, I shall go to the village 
council and enter our crop in the competition.” 

On the day of the Cotton Festival, the sky above the tiled 
domes and high minarets of Samarkand was a warm blue, 
and the mellow November sun turned the city to gold. 
Abdullah was dressed in his best robe of green-and-yellow 
stripes, padded against the frosty air. Riding beside his 
father in the cart, he saw the city from afar and tossed his 
green velvet cap high. 

“T am happy as a prince!” he thought. 

The large central square was thronged with people. Peas- 
ants from the surrounding villages, in gay holiday attire, 
gathered about a high platform draped with red banners. 

Abdullah glanced shyly about him and observed that 
many of the women who sat about on the ground were with- 
out veils. He feared this would displease his father, although 
he himself did not regard so seriously the Moslem custom 
which decreed that women must always keep their faces 
hidden in public. The young teacher at the village school 
wore no veil and Abdullah respected her highly. She had 
taught him to read and write, so that now he could make 
out the inscriptions in white Arabic letters on the red banners. 

The president of the Uzbekistan Republic addressed the 
people in simple words, for he himself was a peasant. After 
him came the chief of the Cotton Commission to announce 
the prize winners. Abdullah pressed close to his father’s side, 
and hope failed him when he saw how many prosperous 
farmers had entered their crops in the contest. 

Then he heard the name, “Ahmed Hodjaief,” spoken 
clearly. He saw his father step forward and he heard the 
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TILED DOMES AND HIGH MINARETS OF SAMARKAND 


Commissioner say: ““This peasant from the village of Shirakan, 
working his land with only a wooden stick drawn by oxen, 
has produced four times the average output. To him goes 


the first prize. All hail, Comrade Hodjaief! All hail!” 
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“Hail Hodjaief!” echoed the crowd, as Ahmed mounted 
the platform. The president shook his hand and he received 
his prize—an American multiple disc plough. Then Ahmed’s 
eyes sought his son in the throng and he beckoned to him, 
and the boy proudly took his place beside his father. 

When all the prizes had been awarded, the Cotton Com- 
missioner invited the winners to look at the exhibit of mod- 
ern farm machinery which stood against the wall of a nearby 
mosque. Abdullah noticed at once a strange iron machine 
with great wheels. He tugged at his father’s sleeve and 
pointed. 

The Commissioner smiled and turned to Ahmed. ‘“Exam- 
ine this machine carefully, comrade, for you should have it 
to draw your new plough. Look now, you have only to 
mount this seat and push this lever, and its wheels begin to 
revolve with the strength of twenty horses.” 

Abdullah listened in wonder. Remembering the Arabian 
folk tales his mother had often told him, he whispered loudly 
to Ahmed, “Oh, father, it must be a magic horse!” 

The Commissioner heard and answered, smiling, “My lad, 
we live in an age not of magic but of science. We know that 
men cannot summon genii to do their bidding. Yet this 
machine can perform wonders that seem like miracles.” 

Ahmed found his tongue. “May Allah preserve us from 
evil sorcery—how may I possess this magic horse?” 

“Alone you cannot possess it, for its price is too high. But 
if you and twenty more peasants will band together, you can 
own this machine strong enough to do the work of all.” 

Hearing this, Ahmed was filled with anger and walked 
away from the Commissioner. He had repeatedly refused 
to join with the other peasants in his village in common 
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ownership of modern farming tools. Now he suspected that 
in awarding to him the new American plough which re- 
quired the iron horse to pull it the Cotton Commission had 
tricked him. 

He remained silent the rest of that day. He did not make 
merry, even at the feast when he and his son sat on the 
ground with other peasants around an enormous bowl of 
pilaf. They dipped their fingers into the steaming rice, rich 
in meat and fat, and ate their fill. The monotonous throb 
of the tambourine and the baraband resounded and the young 
people danced, but Ahmed did not applaud. Abdullah like- 
wise was silent, and it seemed to him that the magic horse 
had cast an evil spell upon them. 

On the following day, the great shining American plough 
was delivered to Ahmed at his village home. For the mo- 
ment, in his delight Abdullah forgot about the magic horse 
which they needed to draw it. But that night when they 
stretched out on their padded quilts on the floor, the prize 
plough appeared to mock him, saying, “Foolish lad, why 
shouldst thou labor like a dumb ox, when thy labor is child’s 
play to me?” 

At last, Abdullah cried out in the darkness, ‘Father, I 
cannot sleep—the magic horse does plague me!” 

Ahmed did not answer, but Abdullah knew that his father 
had heard. Presently Ahmed spoke softly. ‘“Hearken, my 
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“T hear, father.” 

“Today, Hassan asked me to join with the rest in the pur- 
chase of that machine which is called Traktor. When I 
answered that I had no money, he said, ‘Let your American 
plough be your share in the ownership of our tools, and in 
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THE MAGIC HORSE WAS HIS WILLING SLAVE 


return you will have the use not only of the plough, but the 
cultivator, the drill and planter, and the Traktor to draw 
them all!’ Now this sounded to me fair enough, but. . .” 

Abdullah’s heart sank, yet he dared not speak. 

“. . . But it is for my son to lead me along the new way. 
Since you entered the crop which won the prize, what to do 
with the prize must therefore, in all fairness, rest with you. 
May Allah guide you, my son.” 

Abdullah could hardly speak for joy. There could be 
only one answer. “Oh, father,” he said, “let us try the new 
way. There can be no harm in the magic horse.” And so 
it was arranged with Hassan, head of the collective farm. 

On a day when the fallow land lay ready for the spring 
ploughing and sowing, a cloud of dust appeared in the road. 
In the midst of the cloud was the magic horse, moving swiftly 
with a frightful roar and drawing after it the new plough 
and other remarkable machines as well. 

Abdullah felt like throwing himself upon the ground be- 
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fore the magic horse, but the driver, who was Hassan, 
smilingly beckoned to him. Hiding his fear, Abdullah drew 
near and Hassan bade him climb up beside him. He in- 
structed the trembling lad how to pull the levers and to guide 
the iron horse, and as Abdullah felt the mighty machine obey 
his touch, his trembling ceased. He knew that the magic 
horse was his willing slave, and he its master. 

When the land was ploughed and leveled, they ran over it 
once again with the drill and planter. In the space of time 
it had formerly taken to do a single row, the whole field was 
prepared and sown! 

Ahmed stood by and watched, well pleased, and Gulnare 
stood beside him. As Abdullah helped Hassan to steer the 
tractor past them, he saw that his mother, in spite of the 
nearness of the stranger, had cast aside her veil the better 
to behold these wonders. And this seemed a good omen. 


THE CAMEL 


Humpy, lumpy, awkward beast, 
Full of twists and turns, 

Plopping on your pancake feet, 
What are your concerns? 


You look down a haughty nose 
As I pass along. 
Can it be you think that I 
Am put together wrong? 
—BeErTA METZGER 
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Illustration by PAuL BRowN from Hossy Horse Hitt (Doubleday) 


SPRING BOOKS ARE HERE AGAIN 


TwIce a year, a colorful avalanche of new books descends on 
my desk. I have been in the midst of this avalanche for a 
month now, testing and sampling, trying to guess which will 
be your favorites. 

It is always exciting to find new books by favorite authors 
and artists. This spring there is a new Coatsworth story, 
Five BusHEL Far, illustrated by Helen Sewell, as delight- 
ful a book to look upon as I have seen for a long time. I read 
the story in manuscript two years ago, and remember so 
well its true Maine flavor. 

Then there is a new book by another favorite author, 
Stephen Meader, a dog story called Bat, which is likely to 
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bring tears to your eyes if you become as fond of Bat as I 
did. Bat becomes Champion Snowboy of Battersby in the 
third chapter, but that isn’t the end of his triumphs. He 
goes on to prove his bravery and loyalty as a descendant of 
the fighting English pit dogs. 

Among the younger children’s books, there are several 
amusing ones that the rest of you will enjoy. I am thinking 
particularly of FirrEEN TALEs For LIVELY CHILDREN by 
the Baker sisters and of that tongue-twister called AND A 
Goop Fat HEn, which Eleanor Troy Williams has set down 
just as her Uncle Edward told it to her when she was little. 
I wonder if you know about the five hundred limerick oysters 
and the seven hundred Macedonian horsemen drawn up in 
line of battle. Perhaps you have a different version of these 
magic numbers in your own family. 

There is never enough space, so I am listing briefly the 
new spring books I have found most interesting. 


PICTURE BOOKS 


HERBERT THE LION by Clare Turlay Newberry. A friendly 
lion, bound to be a nursery favorite. (Harpers. $2) 

Anp a Goon Fat HEN by Eleanor Troy Williams. An old 
counting game brought to new life. (Putnams. $1.50) 

NicopEMuUs AND His Ganc by Inez Hogan. The latest 
Nicodemus book has wide appeal. (Dutton. $1) 


EASY READING 
FIFTEEN TALES FOR LIVELY CHILDREN by Margaret Baker. 
Imaginative tales of animals and people. (Dodd. $1.75) 
Jory Goks To Sea by Alan Villiers. A real sailor tells of a 

sea-going cat. (Scribners. $1.50) 
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RoscoE by Jack Bechdolt. How Roscoe got into trouble 
with Prudence and the Panda. (Oxford. $1) 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN by Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. A 
great American as two Europeans see him. (Doubleday. $2) 

TOLD UNDER THE Macic UMBRELLA. Modern tales of magic 
by favorite authors. (Macmillan. $2) 

THE Younc Aunts by Alice Dalgleish. Adventurous twins 
and their nephew “Dinkie.” (Scribners. $1.75) 


LONG STORIES 


Hossy Horse Hint by Lavinia Davis. Horses and other 
pets in gay modern holiday fun. (Doubleday. $2) 

Escare To Persia by Katherine Hull and Pamela Whitlock. 
More adventure on an English moor. (Macmillan. $2) 

Five BusHEL Farm by Elizabeth Coatsworth. A sequel to 
Away Goes SALLy. (Macmillan. $2) 

THE Hirep Man’s ELEPHANT by Phil Stong. A traveling 
show finds a new home. (Dodd. $2) 

ADVENTURE MAY BE ANYWHERE by Ruth Manning- 
Saunders. An English vacation. (Stokes. $1.75) 

BaT: THE STORY OF A BuLL TERRIER by Stephen Meader. 
A champion proves a loyal pet. (Harcourt. $2) 


BOOKS ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


More SiLvER PENNIES compiled by Blanche Jennings 
Thompson. Favorite poems. (Macmillan. $1.25) 

THE Microse Man by Eleanor Doorly. The story of 
Pasteur for young people. (D. Appleton-Century. $1.50) 

Macic Strincs by Remo Bufano. Ten puppet plays, short 
and long, with simple directions. (Macmillan. $1.50) 
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THE PUZZLEWITS 


By Rosin PALMER 




















THis month the PUZZLEWITs is in a new form. And if you get stuck, 
you will find the answers on page 54. Many of you have written what 
you would like in ARTS AND CRAFTS, and some of the letters are printed 
in this magazine. Why not write and tell us the kind of puzzles you 
think are fun, too. Perhaps you like to make up puzzles of your own. If 
you do, send one along with your letter. Story PARADE will give a prize 
for every good puzzle. Look at the ones on these pages and in back num- 


bers of the magazine. They may give you some ideas on how puzzles 
are made. 


ANAGRAM 


Each of the five words described in the puzzle below is formed by 
changing the initial letter of the word described in the first line of the 
poem. Example: if the word described were /ight, the other words might 
be—night, right, etc. 


A part and end of every man 

Which wears the second when it can, 
The third a burglar takes away, 

If he has had a lucky day, 

The fourth is black and dirty, too, 

It sometimes stops the chimney flue. 
The fifth you'll guess quite easily 

For it belongs to plant and tree. 


CRYPTOGRAM 


In this puzzle each letter of the alphabet has another letter substituted 
for it. For example, the letter E may be written Q wherever it appears. 
To find the answer, work on the two and three letter words first, and re- 
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member that the vowels a, e, i, 0, u, are used more frequently than any 
other letters. 


UIF XBMSVT BOE UIF DBSQFOUFS 
XFSF XBMLJOH IBOE JO IBOE. 

UIFZ XFQU MJLF BOZUIJOH UP TFF 
TVDI RVBOU JU JFT PG TBOE. 


HIDDEN BIRDS 


Begin in the upper left corner, and move to any adjoining square until 
each letter has been covered once. If the moves are correctly made you 
will be able to spell out the names of eleven birds. 





R 
O 


R 




















Pal 
B 
2 
O 
O 
A 
» 


Olbp ixim| Mix 
Llair jalajo le te 


vi|mia 
>|zil<e ld lo l|ol|2z]- 





AlN |xl> lx lo lwIr 
midlalziclalxi& 


MIP |O;L IAP IOLe 


S XK 


ANSWERS ON PAGE 54. 


\ 
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MY FAVORITE HOBBY 


By Boys aND GIRLs 




















ARTS AND CRAFTS is publishing this month some of the best hobby 
letters received. Other boys and girls have written in about whittling, carv- 
ing woodwork, block printing, and collecting stamps and match cartons. 


BUTTERFLIES 


I would like to tell you about my hobby, which is collecting butterflies. 
I started when I was about five years old. I had a simple net made of a 
bamboo pole, and some wire and mosquito netting. I soon learned the 
feeding places of the different species of butterflies. 

Most butterflies only live a short time. But all butterflies make a pretty 
mount. When I catch them I put them in chloroform, and when they are 
dead I put them on a board so their wings are straight out. Then when 
thoroughly dry, I mount them. Once I hatched a moth from a cocoon 
by putting it on a leaf in a jar. I was lucky last year and caught a Yel- 
low Sulphur which is rare around here. 

My collection is mounted in a heavy cardboard box on cotton covered 
with cellophane, and it is very colorful and pretty. I take it to school 
each year. I am nine years old and in the fourth grade. 

—PAUL WINEMAN 


WALL HANGINGS 


My hobby is drawing. One day in school while we were having art we 
made wall hangings. Perhaps you do not know what a wall hanging is. 
First we made a design on a piece of paper. After we made our designs 
on paper we used a cloth about 12 x 8 inches. The cloth should be light 
colored or white fabric of a smooth and even weave such as linen, un- 
bleached muslin, gingham, crepe de chine or georgette. Get a wet cloth, 
put your design on, and with the crayoned side up, then put your cloth 
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over the design with the wet cloth on top. Iron about ten minutes. The 
crayon must be wax so they will trace on the cloth. After it is on the 
cloth, crayon it over dark. 


—PHYLLIS WOLFF 


AUTOMOBILES 


My hobby is automobiles. I like to draw them. I can draw new ones, 


- 


and old ones. dl 








This fall I made a scrap book of all the cars down from 1938 to 1896. 
I have a lot of toy cars. Some are trucks, and some are pleasure cars. 
With my erector set I can make trucks and pleasure cars. 
—DENNIS THORNBURG 


MARCARTYS 


I would like to have the Indian beads that you told about in Story 
PARADE so I’m going to tell you how to make a Marcarty. Marcartys are 
made from horses’ mane or tail, and cow’s tail. 

First you must pick them into a box. A man runs out the hair. He 
runs out eight strands. Then he uses a big rope twister and he twists four 
of the strands together, while another man twists the other four. When 
they are even he doubles the two big strands and puts a popper made of 
leather in the middle. 

A man holds it tight so that the strands won’t kink. Then, using two 
sticks that are crossed between the strands, the two men hold each end 
and twist in the opposite direction. A knot is tied in the opposite end of 
the popper. 

A Marcarty is used to tie hackamore reins. A hackamore is a rawhide 
loop. A headstall is used to hold the hackamore on a horse’s head. The 
headstall is a strap that goes over the horse’s head. Marcartys are also used 
as a tie rope. A tie rope is to tie a horse up with. 

—GORDON CRABTREE 
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Our OWN is written by the boys and girls who read Story PARADE. 
You may send stories, poems, or plays. Drawings may be done with 
black crayon or black ink on white paper. Be sure to write your name, 
address, and age on your letter. I should like to have another letter from 
Danny, whose poem appears in this issue, telling me his full name and 
address. 


A delightful play has just arrived from the fifth grade of the Avery 
Coonley School. It is a dramatization of the story “Oscar, the Trained 
Seal,” which you may have read in the February Story PARADE. If you 
would like to have this play about Oscar, you may send ten cents to OuR 
Own for a copy. It was too long to print here. 

—RuBY WARNER, Children’s Editor 


I'M NOT AFRAID 


The wind that howls 
When I’m asleep; 
Lets me dream 
Without a peep. 
So-- 

I’m not afraid. 


I've a dog and I’ve a cat. 
They sometimes play, but often scrap 
But when I speak, 
They always mind. 
Because— 
I'm kind. 
—DANNY 
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PETER RABBIT’S ADVENTURES 


Once upon a time there was a rabbit named Peter. He was very fond 
of himself. One day he went into the woods. There he found a skunk, 
and said to it, “I’m bigger than you,” so he kicked the skunk and the 
skunk let out his gas! And Peter said, ‘Stop! Please stop! I'll never do 
that again.” So the skunk stopped but Peter was gone. But he didn’t 
stay out of mischief. 

He saw a porcupine and he hit it but the porcupine stuck him, and Peter 
ran so fast that the wind made a path. 

It was getting dark now so he had to go home but he didn’t. He went 
back into the woods. As he was walking under a tree he saw two owl's 
eyes in the dark and he said, “Wah! A ghost!’’ and ran as fast as his little 
legs could carry him home. 

The next day came and he went out into the woods again and he saw 
a boar and he got behind a tree. The boar could not stop and his tusks 
stuck fast into the tree. Then Peter got out from behind the tree and 
kicked the boar. 

Just then Peter saw a rattlesnake and he said, “What fine rattles you 
have! I think I'll take some home for my baby.” Then the snake rattled 
his rattles at Peter. Then Peter ran away. 

He soon saw a fox and said, “What fine mittens your fur would make!” 
The fox said, “What fine rabbit stew you would make!” Then Peter ran 
away. 
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The next animal he met was Mr. Gus Bear. Peter said to him, ‘“Pooey 
to you from me.” That made Gus Bear very angry and he chased Peter 
home, and you can assure yourself he never teased or commented on any 
animals again. 

—DIck Horn, age 8 


VIKING CHILDREN 


Gretta and Beawuk were two Viking children. Gretta learned how to 
mend, sew, and things like that, but on the other hand Beawuk was learn- 
ing how to handle a sword, battle-axe, and shield. He learned how to 
swing his sword while holding it in either hand, also how to guard with 
shield and swing battle-axe and sword at the same time. The Vikings 
loved war. He didn’t only learn war he also learned to read and write; 
the letters they used were called runes. (That is how we got the runic 
alphabet.) There was no paper so he had to learn to carve them on stone, 
iron and wood, also animal skins. Here are some runes: 


VIND#REK EXIT: FERVA 
F UThORK HNIAS TBLMC 


Also he had to learn sagas, a kind of saying, or story. Here is one: 


Silent and thoughtful 
Should a king’s son be, 
And brave in battle; 
Glad and cheerful 
Should every man be 
Till he meets his death. 


Some sagas had riddles in them. Here is one: ‘I walked on a road and 


a bird flew over me and a fish swam under me: Where was 1?” Answer: 
On a bridge. 


—Bos HEILBRUNN, age 11 
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TO SCHOOL NOVEMBER MORNING 


Frost on the grass 
Children picking up leaves with frost on them 
Evergreen trees with frost lying lightly on the needles looking very pretty 
Trees with nearly all of their leaves gone 
Leaves blowing all around 
Winter buds on sassafras trees 
Dried flowers on their stalks 
Seed pods bursting open 
Window boxes covered with cloth to keep the flowers from freezing 
Windows soaped after Hallowe'en 
Wild geese flying south and making a loud honking sound 
Smoke blowing toward the north 
Squirrels gathering nuts for winter 
Dogs running through people’s yards 
Children riding bicycles to school 
People running to catch the bus 
Women going into stores to buy groceries 
Men working on a new road at the top of a hill 
Men digging ditches for sewers 
Men laying an asphalt pavement 
Mothers taking little children across the streets 
School signs in the street 
SCHOOL 
—GRADE 3-1, Alger School, Grand Rapids 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


ANAGRAM—Foot, Boot, Loot, Soot, Root. 
CRYPTOGRAM—The walrus and the carpenter 
Were walking hand in hand, 
They wept like anything to see 
Such quantities of sand. 
HIDDEN BIRDS—robin, thrush, bluebird, lark, wren, sparrow, chickadee, 
crow, woodpecker, owl, hawk. 
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H=zR’s a lively story of a 

high-spirited pony of 
the Devon moors, by the 
author of Tawny Goes Hunt- 
ing. Wandy's adven- 
tures are something 
new in animal sto- 
ries for boys and 
girls from 8 to 12 





Right now he’s 
in trouble, dut— 


WINS! re ok 
* Illustrated, $2.00 


By ALLEN CHAFFEE Random House, 20 E. 57 St., N. Y. C. 








When you want to give a puppet show use 


MAGIC STRINGS 


by Remo Bufano 


Ten new marionette shows with 
helpful stage directions by Amer- 
ica’s leading puppeteer. Fairy tales, 
animal, adventure and fantastical 
stories! Illustrations by Boris Artzy- 


basheff. (Ages 8-14) $1.50 





The Macmillan Company 











IMPORTANT 


ARE YOU GOING AWAY THIS SUMMER? 
THEN DON’T FORGET TO SEND US YOUR 
=a SUMMER ADDRESS. 
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Hours 


of 
Reading Fun! 


™ is a grand collection of 
stories from Story Parade— 
the cream of the stories, poems and 
plays that have appeared in the 
magazine in the last three years— 
bound in permanent form to endow the contents with the permanence 
which they so abundantly deserve. 
THE STORY PARADE BOXED SET—including a 


copy each of the Green Book (new), Red Book, and 
Blue Book, in a handsome box............. $5.00 


On sale at all bookstores, or 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY Philadelphia 











ADVENTURING IN NATURE 


Here is a booklet which makes getting acquainted with nature 
a happy adventure. In Adventuring in Nature by Betty Price 
there are suggestions for collections and informal museum work- 
shops, for labeling nature trails, for nature clubs and games, for 


taking care of pets and making the acquaintance of birds and 
insects, and for countless other intriguing activities which will 
help introduce you to nature. 


Price $.60 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


315 FourtH AVENUE New York Ciry 








A BOX FOR YOUR STORY PARADE 


Do your magazines sometimes get lost or scattered? Do you want a 
good place to keep them? A sturdy, goodlooking slip-case with room 
for one year’s copies may be had by sending one dollar to 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOKSHOP 
293 Alexander St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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SUMMER CLOTHES AND SUMMER FUN 





1 4 444 14i4ia’ GAMESTER 
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OLES 


75 styles for 75 individual needs. 
They are not Keds unless the _ 
name Keds appears on the shoes. Le 


| sponst RUBBER | = United States Rubber Company ¢ 


| CUSHIONING | 
1790 Broadway, New York 
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